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BIOGRAPHY. 
THe tire or JOEL BARLOW, Eso. 


dhe subject of thie narrative commenced the career 
» by pursuing the more flowery paths of literature. 
His ¢ Vision of Columbus,"* his local and satirical poems, 
and, above all, his admirable ‘* Hasty Pudding,’ have 
cgnferred on him a degree of celebrity, to which few A- 
bards have attained, Happy would it have been, 
for the reputation of this ingenious but deluded man, if 
he had continued in the bowers of the Muses, and suf- 
fered the reigning doctrines in politics and morals to have 
remained undisturbed. But he is a miserable and mel- 
ancholy instance of one “treacherous without art, and 
a hypocrite without deceiving.’ He is an apostate from 
that church, at whose altar he once officiated. He is a 
railer against that government whose foundations he once 
strove to strengthen. It may be asked, by what malig- 
nant power was a man of fine intelligence and literary re- 
search metamorphosed into a deist, a **#*** and a phi- 
losopher ? This unlucky transformation was effected by 
the diabolical agency of the French sorceress. The 
Gallic revolution destroyed the character of Barlow’s 
mind, and his residence in, or near the French Republic, 
bas rendered him a trajtor to his country, and a blasphe- 
mer of his God. While, as a man of letters, he claims 
and receives the fond admiration of every lover of fong, 
et it must be remembered that it is our duty to separate 
is poetical, from his moral and political charaéter. In 
the first capacity, he is as the morning star, diffusing 
light and pleasure, and at once sparkling and useful. Jn 
the pied § he is an angry, portentous and baleful comet, 
scattering destruction over the nations, and viewed hv ev- 
ery moral and refigious man, sacro TrmMor#, with a 
holy horror. As the friend and panegyric of Thomas 
Paine, as the foe to the social and established systems, as 
the hater of Washington and of Adams, and of every 
name by which Goodness and Dignity delight to he indi- 
cated, he deserves all our execratién. 
iquity’’ is that which should ¢ be punithed by the judg- 
es,”’ and though we would place the bard on a pedestal, 
yet the friend of Frenchmen and the disciple of Wies- 
haupt we wish to see reformed by the whip, disgraced by 
the pill ry, restrained by the prison, and mulcted in the 
purse. } 


JOEL BARLOW, a man equally dis- 
tinguished in Europe and America, was 
born at Reading, in Connecticut, about the 
year 1758 or 595 entered Yale college in 
September, 1774; and graduated in 1778. 
The events of his youth were probably no 
wise remarkable. Reading is a small 
country place; Mr. Barlow, sen. was a 
respectable farmer; and his. son, no doubt, 
received the customary instruction of 
yours im his situation. 

The cifs_in which Mr. Barlow entered 
was remarkable trom thé assemblage of 
then of talents, many of whom Ter _pos- 


oss a large share of public confidence, and 


influence, or direct the councils of their 
country. ‘lo be ranked among the first 
in such a group is no ordinary praise ; and 
as among the first Mr. Barlow was uni- 
formly considered. 

Among many abeurd customs which for- 
merly prevailed at Yalecoilege, but which 


His political ‘¢in- | 


are since abolished, was that of an annual 
challenge, from the Freshman to the 
Sophimore class,on the fall of the first 
snow, to a combat at snow balling. This 
custom is only of importance, at present, 
as it gave birth to the first poem Mr. Bar- 
low is known to have produced- The 
conflict of the contending parties was hap- 
pily pourtrayed : the description of a snow 
storm, with which the poem commenced, 
concluded with this spirited line— 
‘€ And Jove descends in magazines of snow.” 

The attachment which Mr. Barlow dis- 
played for poetry, recommended him to 
the particular fotice of Dr. Dwight ; and 
though his tutorial instructions were + 





fined, principally, to another class, yet He 
took frequent occasion to promote the ith- 
provement of his young friend. - To this 
Mr. Barlow alludes, in very strong terms, 
in an unpublished poetical letter, addres- 
sed to his friend Wolcott (late Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States,) 
shortly after their departure from college; 
in which he declares, the summit of his 
happiness and the extent of his wishes to 
be, to have 

«¢ Dwight for his tutor, Wolcott for his friend.” 
With what success Mr. Barlow cultivated 
poetry, may be judged by his poem deliv- 
ered at the public exmaination for the 
bachelor’s degree, in 1778, and which was 
printed at the time. 

On leaving college, the slender finances 
of our author admonished him to select 
some employment which would speedily 
furnish him with the means of subsistance. 
The Connecticut army, at this time, was 
deficient in chaplains ; and he was urged 
to qualify himself for that appointment. 
This required time ; but it was intimated 
to him, that such was the confidence in 
his genius, application, virtue, and such 
the desire to serve him, that a brief prepa- 
ration was all that would be demended, 
and that every indulg. ~ should be shewn 
him at the examination. hus encoura- 
ged, he applied himself strennously to 





theological studies; and at the end of six 
weeks, 1 issaid, sustained a reputable ex- 
amination, was licensed to preach, and re- 
paired to the army. Asz oreacher Mr. 
Barlow was much respectea; and the 





theological course. 


writer of this article remembers to heave 
heard him deliver two sermons-during his 
How long lhe contin. 


he - 
“% 





to so young 2 man. 


this peem was pop 


ued in the army, is not now recollected? 
but probably till the close of the war. In 
1781, however, he repaired to New-Ha- 
ven, and took his degree of nraster of arts. 
On this occasion he pronounced a poem, 
which was soon after printed ; and was 
intended asthe earneft of his ‘* Vision of 
Columbus,” which from this it appears he 
had already composed. ‘This smail poem, 
together with that abovementioned, and 
an Elegy on the Hon. Mr. Hosmer, are 

republished in the “American Poems,” vol. 

i. so often referred to in these notices. 


After leaving the army Mr. Barlow ap- 
plied himself to the study of the law, to 
which he had early destined himself. But 
immedigte support was ne y3 and at 
the suggestion, and probably with the as- 
sistance of his friend, he undertook and 
succeeded in the establishment of a weelx- 
ly paper, in connexion with a printer at” 
Hartford. During this connexion he pub- . 
lished his Vision of Columbus,” which has, 
gone through two American, one London 
and one Paris edition. The subject of 
ular ; and the attive 
zeal of the friends of the author secured 
for it a favorable reception. But its mer~ 
it, overrated at first, is now utdervalued. 
The warmth of friendship, and the decis- 
ion of an American, may be suspected of 
partiality ; but after every deduction, the 
“Vision of Columbus” must be considered 
as a specimen of talents, highly houorabie 
The ease, cerrect- 
ness, and even sweetness of the versifica- 
tion, and the philosophical turn of thonght, 
which it displays Sais yg are much 
towards compensating for the inherent 
defects of plan, and the absence of those 
bold and original flights of genius, which 
have been designated as among the indis- 
pensible characteristics of the Epopes 5 
and the poem may be repeatedly peraced 
with pleasure, although the reader ma 
not be able to forget that some of its most 
interesting passages are close copies of cor- 
respondent descriptions, and relatious im 
the Incas of Marmentel. 

After the publication of vis poem, Mr. 
Barlow was employed by the clergy of 
Connecticut in the revision of Dr. Watts’ 
version of the Psalms ; to supply deficien- 
cies, and to adapt the whole to the pecy+ 
liar state of the country. ‘This task he 
executed to gencral acceptance 5 and i 
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. ~ a . at a 2 oe 42449 ; 
two instencés added very beautiful ixtic 


pocms to the common Psalm book. 

About this time Mr. Barlow dropped 
his connexion with the weekly paper, and 
opened a bookstore. But as this was 
principally for the sale of his edition of 
the Psalins, he quitted this occupation as 
soon as that was effected, and engaged in 
the profession of the law. In this his suc- 
cess was but indifferent. The noble con- 
ceits and generous sentiments of the poet, 
do not readily amalgamate with the tauto- 
lo jargon and petty detail of the law- 
yer; Mr. Barlow’s manners and address 
were not popular ; his elocution was em- 
burrassed ; and he was thought deficient 
in that happy impudence which is so essen- 
tial to the success of an advocate. He had 
no children to labor for; and the amiable 
fortitude and enlightened oe 
of his partner sustained his spirits. Sti 
the prospeét of a small decreasing fund 
preyed upon his mind ; and he was, there- 
fore, the more easily induced t> quit his 
situation, and to seek in an agency to a 
foreign country that wealth which eluded 
his grasp in his own. 

“Some members of a land company, cal- 
led the Ohio company, in connexion with 
a few other persons then supposed to be 
men of property, by a manoeuvre not then 
ultderstood, but which has since been de- 
tected, appropriated to their own use a 
very considerable part of the funds of that 
company ; and, under the title of the Sci- 





oto company, offered vast tracts of land 


for sale in Europe, to few of which they 
had any pretensions. It was as the agent 
of this Scioto compaiuy, but with perfect 
ignorance of their secret plan, that Mr. 
Barlow embarked for France in 1783.— 
The event of this agency was unfortunate, 
ame left him, it is eupposed, with no other 
resources than his own genius and reputa- 
tion, to make his way in. distant land, 
and amid a different people. From this 
time his literary and political history is 
well known. | 

Daring his residence in Hartford, Mr. 
Barlow was concerned in all the publica- 
tions ef the time, which issued from the 
Club of Wits in that city. In particular, 
he bore a large share in © The Anarchiad.” 
It was also during this period, probably, 
that his religious opinions were shaken ; 
and that process of iniquity was underta- 
ken, which has terminated in t4e senti- 
ments he now avows. With the change 
in his religious faith, his political system 
has more completely evolved itself ; and 
the omission of the dedication of his. «/72- 
ion of Columbus” to Louis XV{, and of 
some passages in the poemn itself, in his last 
el.tion, evince the consistency of his polit- 
tealand the liberality of his moral creed. 


Part I, 
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Mr. Barlow has published, since his 
residence in Europe— 

1. The Conspiracy of Kings, a poem, 
in 4to. London, 1796. ‘This has been re- 
published repeatedly in the U. States. 

2, Advice to the Priviledged Orders, 
London. 

3. Letter to the National Convention, 
&c. 

4. Address to the People of Piedmont, 
&c, 

5. Advice to Privileged Orders, Part 
If. Paris, &c. 

6. The Hasty Pudding, a poem. First 
printed in New-York, in 12mo, in 1796, 
‘This has gone through repeated editions, 
as have all the preceding works. 

Mr. Barlow is now the American Con- 
sul at Algiers, in which capacity he has 
concluded an advantageous treaty with the 
Dey ; and distinguished himself, at the 
hazard of his life, by ‘his humane exer- 
tions in behalf of his countrymen who 


were held there in slavery. 


August, 1798. 


From the Lonpon Mon tury MaGaztne. 
ACCOUNT or rut PRESENT STATE ux LITERA.- 
TURE anv Tue ARTS iw ITALY, cotrecren 
IN A TOUR THROUGH THAT CovVNTaY IN @803, 
sy M, FERNOW. 
CONTINUED. 

The printing-establishment of the 'Ty- 
pographical Society of Pisa isa. recent, 
but apparently a successful imstitution. 
The works printed at it are distinguished 
by the beauty of the letters, the goodness 
of the paper, and the correctness of the 
impression. As a proof I need only men- 
tion the new edition of Cesarotti’s Works, 
of which nine volumes were printed when 
Iwas at Pisa. ‘The tenth will contain the 
Academic Discourses of the author, which 
were never before published. Rosini, a 
man of letters, who conducts this estab- 
lishment, gave me the first sheets of the 
volume. ‘I‘he discourses are written with 
great eloquence as well as elegance. A- 
mong the living authors of Italy, Cesarot- 
ti is without dispute, one of those who 
possess the greatest talents and the most 
polished taste. ‘The Society has announced 
splendid folio editions of the four first 
classic poets of Italy, Dante, Petrarca, A- 
riosto, and Tasso. The number of sub- 
scribers was complete, but they had not 
yet commenced printing. I, however, saw 
a proof-sheet of Dante, with whose works 
they begin. ‘the paper and impression 


were very beautiful, but the form a>year-~ 


ed rather too long in propoftion to the 
breadth.. ‘The collgetion will form twelve 
volumes, ¢a¢), ut which will cost three se- 
quin (about 1/, 10s. English,) and the 
works cf each author will be accompanied 
with his portrait, engraved by Morghen, 
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i is now the fashion fe print the name 
of each subscriber on the title of his copy, 
and that method will be followed with 
this work. ‘The Society likewise prints a 
literary journal, which seidom pronounces 
any opinion where it cahnot praise, and 
merely inserts 2 notice or extracts. ‘The 
greatest part of the works of whigh - it 
treats are foreign, and principally French ; 
the literature of France being now exclu- 
sively cultivatedin Italy. ‘The native pro- 
ductiofis aré’so few,.that a journal'devoted 


only to Italian literature, could prvi 


supported, especially if it were oblig 
appear regularly at stated periods. 

At Florence I ‘could not stop fn. 
than four days; and what are four cays 
in a city which, next.to Rome, contains 
the most numerous and the most precious 
treasures of the arts, and where four monihs 
would scarcely be sufficient to survey, with 
proper attention, all that is worthy of no- 
tice; I immediately relinquished the Idea 
of seeing every thing, and confined myseif 
to the most capital works and the first-rate 
artists tesiding in that city. The Palazzo 
Pitti is now scarcely worth the trouble of 
gomg to see it. he French carried off 
between sixty and seventy pictures, ani a- 
good pieces it contain- 


ed: In the Gallery I missed net a single 
article, either statue or picture, excepting 


the Venus de Medici. The two statues 


, of the family of Niobe (the second daugh- 
ter and the son, who lies dead and extend- 


edon the ground,) together with other 
pieces which had’been removed to Paler- 
mo, had recently been brought back, and, 
to my great joy, 1 found them in their 
former places. The statuary, Santarelli, 
a native of Rome, who kas resided, fr the 
last ten years, at Florence, is one of the:a~ 
blest artists in his line. He likewise im- 
bosses portraits in waxy and his-success in 
taking likenesses procured him abundance 
of employment duringthe war. He has 
likewise much talent for mechanics. At 
the house of Fabre, a pupil of David's 
school, who obtainéd some distinction in 
the last exhibitions of the Academy of 
Rome, before the death of Basseville, and 
has, since that period, constantly resided 
at Florence, I saw an historical picture, 
the subject of which is taken from Alfie 
ri’s Tragedy of Saul, and repress#its a vi- 
sion of that king, tormented by his evil 
conscience, Jt would be difficult to dis- 
coseér the subject without, some explana- 
tion; but the artists, in excuse of himself, 
says, that he chose this circumstance at the 
particular desire ef Alfieri, who had much 
more talent for the composition of a tra- 
gedy than of a picture. I never observed 
in any modern painter such a perfect exe- 
cution of all the parts, such a masterly 
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Pispesition i Me colours ; and inthe me- ; ner of considering nature. Desmarez, { are quaiat lines in one corner of the pic” 
chanical part of his proféssionFabre is in- however, incontestably possesses.a genius | ture, which conclude thus: 
disputably as accomplished an artist. The } for dramatic painting, and a ereative unag- But in my dog, whereof I made no storey 
plan and ground of the picture, which. | ination, of which Fabre is desticute; oniy [ 1 iad ae 5 than those } trusted mare. 
comprise a good deal of landscape, are so | it is a pity that he has been spoiled by his | Said Gripus, to reprove tus spendtbrift son, 
exquisitely beautiful, with regard to the | school, dy AB heey anh area pena oi 
disposition, colours, and proportions, that, [+« To be continued,” we should naturally say-imthis | ps. he vie dfick, nod aa a eS gemma 


oti ej ’ place, but ifthe publication is to be suspended, how can 
rts sheoes. | Reinhart, 1 know no tandscap ii the pigce be continued ?—We regret that so iateresting a 


painter who could excel it. The same paper, to the literary reader, should soabruptly break off, | Complaisance is no longer confined to 
commendation may be given to all the o- the polite circles. A captain of a vessel 
ther subordinate parts of the piece, but The Assembly's Missionary Magazine. was lately called out of a cotfee-house at 
does not.apply to thie principal object : for A religous society in the Uuited States, Wapping by a waterman, with the follow- 
accuracy in the details, brilliancy in the | similar to the General- Assembly of the | ing address-——An’t please your honor, 
colouring, and the highest degree of per- | Church of Scotland, have undertaken to | the Jide is waiting for you.” 

fection in the execution, are not sufficient eal a monthly pamphlet, devoted ee 


ee ee ‘ 








to form a good dramatic picture :andighose | entirely to Evangelical objects. Mr. Wil- A BON vivant of fashion, broughr to. 
are almost the only good qualities of this | li . Farrand, formally a very respecta- | his death bed, by an immoderate use of 
piece. The composition is patched, the | ble tutor at thecollege of Princeton, and | wine, after having been scriously taken 
action theatrical, the expression over- | Mr. I. Chauncy, have the immediate su- | leave of by Dr. Pitcairn, and ingenuously 
charged, and the stile‘has the usual faults | perintendence of this moral and religious | told that he could not in human probabil- 
of the French school ; the figuresare inva- | work. ity survive twelve hours, and,would die by 
riably muscular, the drapery precisely fol- It seems perfectly well adapted to the | eight o’clock next morning, exerted the 
ded into a thousand small plaits, and the | views of the Presbyterian Church in the | small remains of his strength to call the 
light thrown upon the most brilliant col- | United States. It abounds with biogra- | doctor back, which having accomplished 
ours, sO or the eye has no repose, ex- | phical notices of pious men. It is forti- | with difficulty, his loudest. effort not ex- 
cepting- in the landscape. The carnation | fied withstrong arguments in defence of | ceeding a whisper he said, with the truc 
resembles ivory, and the naked parts are | the Christian taith. It contains exhorta- | spirit of a gambler, “ Docter, I'll bet you 
daubed. The tone of the whole is much | tions always fervent, and sometimesenthu-° | 2 bortle I live till nine.” 











too glaring and lively for a grave subject. siastic, to the practise of ‘ whatsoever things 22 2 2 eo SS SE 
Ar the same artist’s I saw several fine por- | are of good report.’ == It successfully at- fo our jPatro ns. 

traits, in whichi his great mechanical mer- | tacks the sceptic, and exhibits a very pow- isa 

it is ably displayed. Among these were | erful array against the infidel. The “ Merrmmack Misceiiany is from 


the portraits of General Clarke, who com- ‘Sracks oi this description, in a portable | | this day transferred from the subscriber to 
mands at Florence, and of the Queen of | and popular form, and atforded, like the | Messrs, W. &@ Js Gu.Man, who will.con- 
Etruria, both striking likenesses. Fabre | present, for a very cheap consideration, are | tinue it toall the present subscribers, (un- 
possesses a beautiful ancient portrait, | admirably adapted to the wants and wish- | Jess they signify to the contrary) wader 
which he attributes to Raphael, and six | es of many, who have not time to peruse | the title of the « Merrimack Macazine, 
admirabe landscapes, two by Caspar, two | the prolix sermons of Barrow, ortofollow | and Ladies’ Literary Cabinet,” from whom 
by Poussin, and two by Annibal Caracci, | the mazy reasonings of Bently and Clark. | jt will receive that attention, which it was 
which are all in the highest preservation, We understand that this Magazine al- | nor in the power of the subscriber to be- 
and are alone a sufficent inducement to vi- -| ready meets with very liberal ade, and | stow, and no. doubt to the acceptance of 
sit the artist. Another French painter, | from our knowledge of the abilities, re- | its present worthy patrons. 

named Desmarez, likewise deserves the | sources, and industry of the Editors, we He will not dismiss it without tender- 
traveller’s notice. He belongs also to the | have not a doubt that it will fully realize | ing his»warmest thanks to those who have 
French school, but a greater contrast can- | not only the hopes of the proprietors, but _| been its supporters, and is sorry the 












not exist than between him and Fabre, and | the claims of the public.— Port Folio.. | limited subscription he has received, will f 
it is interesting to see the former immedi- : not permit. him to continue his services in 
ately after the latter. Fabre has neither AN UNCOMMON ACTION OF A DOG. this way any longer... . 
invention nor fire ; his whole art is me- At the seat of the late Earl of Litch- {|}. He likewise feels himself under partic- ; 
chanical, and he aims only at neatness and | field (says an author of reputation,) three |) ular obligations.to the gentlemen who have 
perfection, with which he charms the eye | miles from Blenheim, there is a portraitin | contributed the matter, original and selec- ) 
of the amateur. Desmarez possesses the | the dining-room of Sir Henry Lee, byJohn- | ted, for its columns—and who have ever ' a 
talent of invention, fire, and energy ; he | son, with that of a mastiff dog which sav-. | discovered so much solicitude for its repu- | 4 
is partial to grave, pathetic and tragic |-ed his life. It seems a servant had form- | tation and success. His gratitude to ak ae 
scenes, is colouring is suitable to the | ed the design of assassinating his master | runs parallel with the regret he feel” in : 


gravity of his subjects, but it is rude, in- | and robbing the house; but the night he | not. being able to progress with the un- 
accurate, inharmonious, a ather repul- | had fixed on, the dog, which had never | dertaking.. =~ 

sive than agreeable to the eye~—Hehas been much noticed by Sir Henry, for the *.* The terms of the ‘ Merrimack Mag- 
more talent than art. If both agree in [-firsttime followed him up stairs, got under | azine’ are two 2 dolls. per ann, half-yearly 
any point, it is in that which they derive | his bed, <md.could not be got from thence | in advance, containing considerably more 
from their common school ;. in the theat- | by either mfastc?-ar_man: in the dead of | matter than the Miscellany, and issued un 


rical disposition and overcharzed expres- | night, the same servafit entered the room | the same manner. a 








‘7 sion of the postures and attitudes,in which | to execute his horrid design; but was in- o7 All dues on the ‘ Miscellany’ mu st 
consists the realessenceof the}’rench school | stantly seized by the dog, and being se~ | be discharged unmediately. : a 
and, perhaps, generally ofthe French man- | cured, confessed his intentions. ‘here W. B. ALLEN. | ay, 
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POETRY. 
From the Dartmouth Carette. 
REVIEW. 


I’ve seen, though but a child in years, 
Life’s journey rather tough, 

But yet, that halfour hopes and fears 
Are shammy things enough. 


I've seen the simple rule the wise, 
The coward awe the brave ; 

Age, feeble age, stern death survive, 
While youth suppli’d the grave. 


I’ve seen the sons of fortune fail, 
And end their days inrags ; 

Want's meagre offspring shun the jail, 
And boast their golden bags, 

I’ve seen ambition, clad in arms, 
Fly tothe field of Mars ; 

And vet'rans, proud of war's alarms, 
Ambitious of their scars. 


I've seen the spendthrife waste his store, 
His comrades to maintain ; 

The miser sternly bolt his door. 
And want implore in vain. 


T*ve seen the path of folly strown 
With all the flowers of taste, 

While the ione walk of virtue shown, 
A solitary waste. 


F ve seen how folly*s hope decays 
With life, as years increase ; 
I've seen the Christian end his days, 
* And lo! his end was peace. 


All this I’ve seen, and sad experience shows, 
(A truth once disbelicv’s, but now confess'd) 
‘When born, we list to war with cares and woes, 
Aad he deserves them leastywho bears them best. 
A. Z. 


From the Providence Gazette. 
4A NEW PARODY of an OLD SONG. 


Tune,...T0 Anacreon in Heaven, 


‘TO old Satan in hell, where he sat in full glee, 
“The emperor Bonaparte sent a petition, 
"That he his inspirer and patron would be— 
When this answer he gave, and made this the condition-- 
Sound the trumpet of war, 
Scatter death and despair, 
And the torches of hell round your footsteps shall glare. 
Whilst firm in my caugg you promote the great plan, 
To blast every blessing and comfort of man, 


Be every continent, ifland and main, 
‘The scope of thy bold and thy hostile intrusion ; 
May empire and kingdom, and mountain and plain, 
By thee be made scenes of infernal confusion ; 
Bid thy pirates invade 
The American trade 5 
By rapine and plunder thy fortune is made— 
And of thy vast armies be this the blest plan, 
‘Lo blast every blessing and comfort of man. 


‘This news through the regionof Lucifer flew, 
When the demon: all rose in a sort of a riot 5 
6¢ Jf this emperor's suffer’d his schemes to pursue, 
Weall may as weil fold our arms and sit quict; 

For surely ouraim 

And this mon’s is the samey 
To spread through the earth discord’s wide wasting flame, 
Andé coffibin’é in ong cause to promote the great pian, 
To blast every b essing aad comtuit of man. 


What the deuce will remein for us demons to do, 
If this man Sets on men to destroy one another ; 
Jfche slaves of his nod his curst orders pursue, 
Aad his hands are imbru’d in the blood of a brorher. 
While the wild shricks of paton 
Spread from: Egy pt’s wide plain, 
And c’en cacnage is drurk with the blood of the slain, 
What nced of our etYo:ts to further the plan, 
"Fo blast every blessing and comfort of man, 
Old Lucifer rose, ard esy'’d, ** Hold, ne*er complain, 
Wor fad fauh with the dicds et my voi'ry above 5 
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He's a demon of hell in the image of many 


And for this very purpose from hence did remove ; 


Man I ne’ér could employ, 
With a horrible joy, 


The fair works of -reation to waste and destroy ; 
Nor could mere human villainy e’er form the plan, 
To blast every blessing and comfort of man." 

Ye friend of mankind, then, all join hand injrand, 
Bid thie demon retwrn to the place whence he came ; 
O let man now behold but his brother in man, 

Say, though oceans divide, nature still is the same 5 


Let discord no more 
Bid the tempest to roar, 
But let.peace spread its olive to each distant 


shore. 


Heaven itself shall assist the bemcficent plan, 
And an Eden shall bloom for the comfort of man. 


ADDRESS TO ENTERPRIZE. 


BY A TRAVELLER. 


ON lofty Mountains roaming 
O’re bleak perennial snow, 
Where cataracts are foaming, 


* 


And raging north winds blow: 
Where hungry wolves are prowling, 


And famithed eagles cry, 


Where tempests loud are howling, 


And low’ring vapours fly : 


There at the peep of morning, 


Bedecked with dewy tears, 


Wild weeds her brows adorning, 


Bold Enterprize appears ; 


While keeneyed Expectation 


Still points to. objects new ; 
See panting Emulation 

Her fleeting steps pursue. 
List ! list } celestial Virgin, 

And oh the vow record ; 
From every care emerging, 

I pledge this solemn word : 


By desert, fields, or fountains, 
While life, while health remains, 


O’er Lapland’s icy mountains, 
Or Afric’s burning plains ; 


Or ’midst the darksome wonders 
Which earth’s vast caves conceal, 
Where subterranean thunders 


Primeval fires reveal : 


Where, bright in matchless lustre, 


The /:téa/ flowers unfold, 


And midst the beauteous clustre 


Beams efflorescent gold ; 
In every varied station, 

Whate’er my fate may be, 
My hope, my exultation, 

Is still to follow thee. 


When age, with sickness blended, 


Shall check the gay career, 


And death though oft stispen 


Shall seem to hover near : 
Then oft, in visions fleeting, 

May thy fair form be nigh 
And still thy votary greeting, 

Receive his parting sigh ; 


And tell a jeyfulstory |) -— 
Of some naw world of bliss 


Eclipsing ail the glory 
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Lbeu proufis@ him in this. 
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A curious wager was decide’ afew days 
agg, in a village near Manchester ; where, 
at a public house, a parish clerk, famous 
for garrulity, was upbraided with it;) and 
told that if his life depended on it, he 
could not hold his tongue for2 hours. 
Moses picqued at the insinuation, offered 
to wager the money he was to have for 
digging a grave on the following day, (for 
Moses is sexton as well as clerk) with his 
jeerer, that he did not speak a word, good, 
bad, or indifferent, for the time specified. 
The bet was concluded. ‘The chatter-box 
screwed up his mouth, and became as si- 
lent as the grave. All means were tried 
to proyoke a word—various question were 


asked—nay, he waseéven told of a neigh-. 


bouring squire who lay so ill that he was 
given up by the faculty.—Still Moses re- 
sised the temptation, notwithstanding he 
knew that a hatband was always his per- 
quisite, as clerk, when any of that family 
died. At last an expedient was devised, 
which had more power.—-A person was 
sent to tell the Clerk’s wife, that her hus- 
band was taken speechless. ‘Terrified at 
the news, she posted tothe Black Bull. 
On entering she immediately asked him 
how he found himself! He only answered 
by a nod, and a shake of his head.—-Don’t 
shake thy head at me Moses! How dost 
do?” No answer—* Do speak Moses ! Oh! 
I shall go mad ;” and every symptom of 
delirium soon made its.appearance. She 
stamped—~she wept—-she scolded—-she 
prayed—she swore—still Moses held his 
tongue. Her passion increased—she tore 
off her cap, and began to tear out her hair. 
‘This was too much for Moses, and with a 
louder voice than he ever responded: « A- 
men,” he bawled out, “ Rot the! thou 
soft toad! thou’st lost me th’ digging of 
owd John o’William’s grave, and be hang- 
ed to thee !” Lon. Pap. 
A FRENCH gentleman, totally wnac- 
quainted with our language, being intro- 
duced into a circle of young Ladies and 
gentlemen in Boston ; afier the usual com- 
pliments had pased, seated himself beside 
a beautiful young lady: and being depri- 
ved of the satisfaction of conversing with 
her (his countenance, however expressed 
the emotion of his heart) he scized her by 
the hand—she requested him to be easy— 
which he mistook for the French—werd; 
baize (kiss me) and began—kissing her to 
the great mirth_ofthe company. The 
consequence was, that thé ladies came to 


—_— ee 


—8irOnanimous cetermineation never to saj 


‘be easy’ to a I'renchiman. 
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We have authority for saying, that che late annencia- 
tion of the Marriage of Mr. Gardiner Spr wg, of this town, 
resident in Connecticut, is totally false, and that he has 
commenced a prosecution oa the propagator of the libel.— 
The printers who hawe noticed the marrizge, are requcsied 
to insert this correction, 
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